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ABSTRACT 



The Scottish Executive Education Department has pledged to 
achieve universal provision of preschool education for 3- and 4 -year-olds, 
whose parents want it, by 2002. The particular factors affecting delivery of 
preschool education in rural areas were examined through telephone interviews 
with local education authorities and voluntary preschool providers in rural 
areas and through five detailed case studies. A preliminary exercise- -a 
detailed mapping of Scotland's rural population- - found that 29 percent of 
Scotland's population was rural, but 88 percent of rural people lived in 
areas adjacent to urban centers. The proportion of preschool children in 
rural areas was similar to overall figures, except in remote areas, which had 
only half the expected number of preschool children. A gap was found between 
numbers of eligible preschool children and provision of preschool places in 
rural areas. Choices similar to those in urban areas were found only in rural 
adjacent areas. Shortages of qualified teachers or nursery nurses, higher 
costs, for smaller groups, and transportation problems were among the 
difficulties encountered. Provision of preschool education by local 
authorities varied widely in terms of practices, principles, and priorities. 
There were very different views about acceptable travel distances and 
staffing, and some authorities developed innovative solutions concerning 
scheduling, facilities, and transportation. The findings raise policy issues 
related to social inclusion goals, parental choice and involvement, and the 
definition of "quality." Recommendations are presented to the Scottish 
Executive and local authorities. (SV) 
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and attractive form to policy makers, teachers, lecturers, parents and employ- 
ers. 

Interchange aims to further improve the Education Department Research 
Unit’s dissemination of the findings of research funded by SEED. We hope 
you will find that Interchange is long enough to give the flavour of the com- 
plexities, subtleties and limitations of a research study but concise enough to 
give a good feeling for the findings and in some cases to encourage you to 
obtain the full report. 
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Introduction 

This study arose from the Scottish Executive’s pledge to achieve universal 
provision of pre-school education for 3 and 4 year olds, whose parents want 
it, by 2002. Funding for this is given to local authorities, who are expected, at 
their discretion but with strong encouragement from Government, to work in 
partnership with voluntary and private sectors. The University of Aberdeen, 
with the Scottish Agricultural College, was commissioned by the Scottish 
Executive Education Department to establish the particular factors in rural 
areas involved in delivering this commitment. The fieldwork was conducted 
between October 1998 and June 1999. Since then the numbers of 3 and 4 year 
olds attending grant-funded pre-school education have risen significantly - 
even in remote rural areas. 

Aim of the Study 

The aim of the study was to establish the particular factors in rural areas in 
delivering the Scottish Executive pledge of universal provision of pre-school 
education for 3 and 4 year olds. 

Objectives of the Study 

Specific objectives were to: 

• produce a simple definition of rural Scotland and create an appropriate 
typology of rural areas which would facilitate the selection of areas for 
case study 

• identify and map the existing distribution of pre-school educational 
provision and 

• establish the spatial distribution of pre-school children in Scotland 

• model existing catchment areas 

• establish the determinants of current ‘travel to nursery’ pattern 

• estimate the size and distribution of demand for pre-school provision for 
4-year-olds and 3-year-olds in rural Scotland 

• explore the preferences of parents and providers with regard to local 
forms of provision 

• identify patterns of inter-departmental and cross-sectional collaboration 
which promote the provision and quality of pre-school education in rural 
areas. 



1 Rural Policy Group, Scottish Agricultural College, Aberdeen 

2 Centre for Educational Research on Rural Development, University of Aberdeen 

3 Arkleton Centre for Research on Rural Development, University of Aberdeen 
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Outline 

Methodology 

In order to assess how many authorities, parents and pre-school children were 
affected by the particular circumstances of rural areas, a detailed mapping and 
modelling exercise was undertaken. Using the GRO rural/urban classification, 
rural areas were defined as areas outside settlements of 10,000 inhabitants 
since this allowed smaller settlements which play an important role in rural 
pre-school provision to be included. According to this definition, in Scotland 
as a whole 29.3% of the population live in rural areas. This proportion varies 
between councils from 0% in Glasgow to 100% in the island areas. More than 
half Scotland’s councils have at least a third of their population living in rural 
areas, but relatively few live far from an urban area. This diversity of rural 
Scotland is notable. 

For a closer examination of this, rural Scotland was divided into three broad 
types of zones: those which were adjacent to urban areas of sufficient 
population to support a pre-school centre (88% of the rural population); those 
which were intermediate and between 2 to 15 miles from urban areas (11% of 
the rural population); and those which were remote and more than 15 miles 
from urban areas (1% of the rural population). Scotland’s four year-olds were 
distributed in proportion to the overall population, except in the remote zone, 
which has only half the expected number of pre-school children and relatively 
greater numbers of older people. 

Alongside this analysis of available statistics, a range of qualitative techniques 
was also used to deepen understanding of these issues. Telephone interviews 
were conducted with local authority officers and representatives of voluntary 
and private providers throughout rural Scotland to identify the range of ways 
in which pre-school education is organised and to raise issues for in-depth 
study. This information was elaborated further through five detailed case 
studies of areas (Aberdeenshire, Highland, Stirling, Dumfries and Galloway, 
and the Western Isles), selected by means of a rural typology. This ensured 
that the case study areas covered as wide a range of circumstances as possible, 
geographical contexts, types of provision and parents’ and providers’ 
perspectives on pre-school education. The fieldwork was undertaken between 
October 1998 and June 1999. 
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Main Findings 

Publicly funded educational provision for pre-school children in most of rural 
Scotland has always been limited, and the pattern has been different to that in 
most urban areas. The reasons are not hard to find. Pre-school education has 
never been a statutory service so until very recently it has flourished mainly in 
traditionally Labour dominated urban areas where it has been part of the battle 
against educational and economic disadvantage. That legacy is still to some 
extent with us. Because of this, in most rural areas the gap has been plugged 
since the 1960s by the voluntary sector, mainly the pre-school playgroup 
movement. During the 1 990s there was a slow but significant change, with 
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government funding in 1991 to six voluntary organisations to support pre- 
school work in rural areas and, at the same time, a number of local authorities 
began to experiment with innovative schemes aimed at taking pre-school 
education to more children in rural areas. After the introduction of the 
Voucher Scheme in 1996, the following year the Labour Government 
announced its own proposals. Unlike the voucher scheme, the new initiative 
guaranteed a part-time place to every child in Scotland in his/her pre-school 
year, if parents wanted it, and the Scottish Executive, in its Programme for 
Government, set the goal of universal provision by 2002. 

In recognition of the particular needs of rural areas the Government, in March 
1998, announced its Rural Pre-school Supplementary Grant Award of £4m to 
24 Scottish local authorities with substantial rural areas. This was increased to 
£5. 8m in February 1999 for session 1999-2000, full funding going to 12 
predominantly rural authorities with transitional funding to nine others. This 
grant has been used in a variety of ways, described in the main report, to plug 
gaps in existing rural provision and to fund new initiatives. Further measures 
have been introduced since then, of course, but these could not be considered 
in the research and are therefore not discussed in this Interchange. 

Provision of Pre-School Places. 

• The study identified a gap between the numbers of eligible pre-school 
children and the provision of pre-school places in rural areas. This gap 
became systematically greater with remoteness. In school catchments in 
remote zones the number of funded pre-school places was less than 50% 
of the estimated number of 4-year olds, with only 843 places for 1,757 
children. The comparable figure for Scotland as a whole, at the time of 
the fieldwork, was 88%. 

• It was only in zones adjacent to urban areas that children had similar 
choices to those who lived in urban areas as long as a journey of up to 2 
miles was considered acceptable. In remote areas there was no choice of 
pre-school place especially where families were scattered in small 
communities across a wide area. In such cases it was not possible for 
parents to access a pre-school place in their own community and some 
had to travel lengthy distances in order to access any provision. 

• The more remote the area, the smaller the size of pre-school groups 
tended to be and the more difficult it was to staff with qualified teachers 
or nursery nurses. Resource and premises costs also increased as groups 
became smaller. These factors exacerbated many of the educational, 
social and financial costs, and making full-service flexible options or 
teacher input non-viable. 

• In remote areas, personal transport was seen as essential irrespective of 
the cost involved and therefore travelling distances to the nearest pre- 
school place did not raise practical problems. In contrast, for families in 
intermediate areas, where parents could access a shop or primary school 
without the use of transport, personal transport was not considered 
essential. Travelling distances to a pre-school group did raise practical 
problems for these families as they had neither access to personal 
transport nor did they have reliable public transport which they could 
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use to reach the nearest pre-school group. Moreover, some children may 
not have been able to attend because of clashes of nursery times with 
older siblings’ school times and parents’ employment. 

Policies and Practices of Local Authorities. 

The telephone interviews with local authority officers and representatives of 
voluntary and private providers revealed both a rapidly changing situation and 
a huge variation in the practices of local authorities across rural Scotland. 
Existing pre-school education in rural areas is the result of history, parental 
preferences, perceptions of ‘quality’ and expediency. This richness and variety 
was elaborated further through five case studies of areas, selected by means of 
a rural typology. This identified five ‘challenge’ bands according to factors 
representing likely social disadvantage and guided the choice of the case 
study areas to cover as wide a range of circumstances as possible. The study 
found: 

• There were marked differences between local authorities both in their 
actions and in the principles and priorities guiding these. There were 
very different views, for example, about issues such as acceptable travel 
distance and staffing, and in the ways in which authorities interpreted 
Government guidelines. It was unclear how far these variations were a 
legitimate reflection of different local circumstances, needs and 
priorities. 

• Overall, while direct provision by local authorities is much lower than 
in urban Scotland, a few authorities had a long tradition of providing 
nursery education in rural areas. In 1998 almost all authorities increased 
their own provision in rural areas. 

• Direct provision by local authorities in areas with small numbers of pre- 
school children (fewer than 20 which is the traditional size of a nursery 
class) living in scattered locations needed to be innovative because of 
the challenge to be cost effective. The sorts of innovative, new 
arrangements put in place included: 

— opening new local authority centres to serve several communities 
(sometimes from adjacent authorities) and expecting children to 
travel to these; 

— providing peripatetic outreach for a few sessions; 

— offering equivalent whole-day provision for children who had to 
travel long distances, with flexible use of staffing for lunch time 
cover ; 

— developing multi-function centres for all under-5s with flexible 
hours and provision, addressing a wide range of needs alongside 
education for 4-year-olds; 

— funding minibuses or taxis, with children escorted by parents or 
others; 

— sharing premises between local authority and voluntary groups at 
different tunes. 
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Another less satisfactory solution was simply to cater for pre-school children 
within the local composite primary class. The principal issues raised relate to 
the size of group, transport and travel for such young children, and diversity 
and flexibility in staffing. 



Discussion 

These findings raise issues of social inclusion, of choice, and of quality and 

flexibility. 

Social Inclusion 

• Pre-school education is a powerful weapon in the fight against social 
exclusion, but higher per capita costs in rural areas, as well as the 
availability and cost of transport are major problems. 

• In addition, working parents in rural areas face considerable difficulty in 
accessing their full entitlement for 3- and 4-year-olds while also 
continuing their own engagement in the labour market (a central pillar 
of welfare reform). It is ironic that attempts to improve inclusion 
amongst pre-schoolers may often inadvertently exclude their parents 
from foil participation. In some areas this problem was being tackled 
with the provision of pre-school facilities embedded in wrap-around 
care arrangements and such coordinated, cross-cutting approaches are 
essential to ‘joined-up’ strategies for social inclusion. 

• There is a strong argument for local authorities with large rural areas to 
continue to receive additional financial support from central 
government. Within local authorities, consideration needs to be given to 
the allocation of resources to the most vulnerable. 

Choice and Parental Involvement 

• Another central finding is that planning for pre-school education must 
consult and allow for parental preference and choice if it is to be 
effective. 

• Such involvement and choice is prized highly by parents, and again this 
may be more difficult to achieve in rural areas - choice and flexibility 
require resources, not just of money but of imagination and commitment 
to take parents’ wishes seriously. 

• Choice for some in areas of low population can diminish that for others, 
as is already well-known in areas where Gaelic is widely spoken. For 
example, the introduction of more centralised pre-school facilities with 
care arrangements, crucial to some parents, may diminish choice if the 
local village playgroup is forced to close as a result. 

Issues of Quality 

• There was little agreement among parents and providers on the concept 
of quality in rural areas. Local authority providers and primary Schools 
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emphasised the benefits of qualified teachers and nursery nurses. Some 
parents saw the involvement of teachers as a benchmark of quality, 
fearing that rural children might be allocated a ‘second-class service, 
bereft of teachers, because of the need to cut costs. Other parents, 
though, valued the commitment and enthusiasm of volunteers above 
teaching qualifications. They saw the direct benefits of parent 
engagement in terms of rural capacity-building, in reducing isolation 
and maintaining community cohesion. Defining quality is, by its nature, 
a political process, and this reinforces the need to consult those for 
whom the provision is intended. 

• There is an interdependence of quality for children, families and 
communities (especially where alternatives are limited) which requires 
the continuing re-negotiation of needs, definitions of quality, and of 
appropriate provision. Parents, providers and local authorities face major 
decisions not only over employment, or non-employment of teachers, but 
also relating to finding, training and retraining staff at all levels, and 
forms and locations of provision. 

• Low population numbers and fragile rural economies produce 
fluctuating situations from year to year. For this reason local authorities 
have little option but to keep the situation under review, while at the 
same time ensuring continuity as far as possible. 

• One of the markers of quality for parents in many rural areas was the 
coherence and continuity of the educational experience for their 
children. It was highly important to them that the provision of pre- 
school places of appropriate quality is achieved in a way which allows 
children to experience the pre-school to primary school transition 
without major shunts of peer group and location. 

Provider-led or consumer-led? 

The immediate drive to meet policy deadlines for the expansion of pre-school 
education has inevitably fostered in many areas a provider-led system. If the 
sector is going to retain the confidence of parents and enhance the satisfaction 
and positive educational outcomes for children, then we must look now to a 
system that pays more attention to consumer need. We hope that the findings 
of this study go some way towards revealing the specific agendas of all 
parties involved in the provision and consumption of pre-school education 
(though, regrettably, not the pre-schoolers themselves). In addition we hope 
that the many examples of innovative thinking and practice revealed in the 
full report will stimulate debate and offer local authorities and central 
government ways forward to improve the system. The necessity for thinking 
through these issues is clearly an opportunity as well as a burden. The 
development of a responsive public service committed to providing a quality 
educational experience in the context of promoting inclusion for all would set 
an example in the rural areas which would leave rural education leading the 
way, rather than lagging behind. 
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Recommendations to the Scottish Executive 

• At the time the research was conducted, a gap was identified between 
the numbers of eligible children and the provision of places in remote 
areas and the difficulties of access in intermediate areas. Together with 
the higher costs involved in rural provision, this led to the conclusion 
that continuing additional funding for pre-school provision in remote 
and intermediate areas was necessary. 

• The Scottish Executive should, in partnership with local authorities, help 
to monitor, evaluate and disseminate existing examples of innovative 
and imaginative practice to providers and parents. 

• The Scottish Executive should urge COSLA to hold a national 
conference for local authorities, partner provider organisations and 
parents, with the purpose of sharing experiences and broadening 
awareness of options. 

• The interdependence of the financial, social and educational aspects of 
pre-school education in rural Scotland necessitates a ‘joined-up’ 
response from government, and the development of appropriate 
structures to prepare and deliver an integrated strategy. 

• Transport and travel difficulties are central to issues of social inclusion, 
choice and flexibility in the provision of pre-school education in rural 
areas. Discussions are required with local authorities to address this 
issue in terms of developing and funding innovative and flexible 
policies. 



Recommendations to local authorities 

j 

• Variations in the cost of pre-school provision necessitate differential 
funding across their area from local authorities, with additional 
resources for intermediate and remoter areas. 

• Mutually supportive relationships are vital between local authorities on 
the one hand and the national bodies of voluntary and private providers 
and their local representatives. 

• Local authorities should make every effort to involve parents and 
partners, both in deciding what constitutes quality pre-school education, 
and in determining strategies and practices. Consultation, flexibility and 
choice are integral to definitions of quality. 

• There is an urgent need for local authorities to be more innovative and 
imaginative in delivering pre-school education in rural areas, and 
especially to be aware of the diversity of current practices, and to leam 
from one another’s experiences. The provision of pre-school education 
must be suited to local circumstances, such as remoteness, low incomes 
and sparsity of population, and it is the local authority which must 
identify these local aspects and consider with parents and providers how 
best to adapt models of provision accordingly. Local authorities should 
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work with COSLA and the Scottish Executive to organise opportunities 
and strategies for sharing experience and good practice. 

• Local authorities should seek to develop innovative and imaginative 
transport practices which will promote social inclusion and choice in 
accessing pre-school education. 

• Pre-school education must be linked to primary education. This requires 
administrative co-ordination for the convenience of families and to ease 
the transition for children. It requires a common commitment to a 
curriculum and a philosophy which sees pre-school education as both 
important in its own right and as a preparation for primary school. 

• The interdependencies of financial, social and educational aspects 
require local authorities to develop cross-cutting structures which will 
enable ‘joined-up’ practice. Such structures might include social 
inclusion partnerships and community planning. 



The full report, Pre-School Educational Provision in Rural Areas, is available 
from the Arkleton Centre for Rural Development Research, University of 
Aberdeen, St Mary’s, Old Aberdeen, AB24 3UF. Details may be obtained 
from Rona Kennedy on 01224 273901 or from www.abdn.ac.uk/arkleton 
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